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c As for the sort of metre I would choose, this I think yon
' will hardly guess: no other than ottave rime. All the rest,
6 except iambic, are become insufferable to me. And how
*.beautifully might the earnest and the lofty be made to
tf play in these light fetters! What attractions might the
6 epic substance gain by the soft yielding farm of this fine
6 rhyme! For, the poem must, not in name only, but in
6 very deed, be capable of being sung; as the Iliad was sung
6 by the peasants of Greece, as the stanzas of Jerusalem
' Delivered are still sung by the Venetian gondoliers.

' The epoch of Frederick's life that would fit me best, I
' have considered also. I should wish to select some un-
* happy situation; it would allow me to unfold his mind far
6 more poetically. The chief action should, if possible, be
4 very simple, perplexed with no complicated circumstances,
' that the whole might easily be comprehended at a glance,
' though the episodes were never so numerous. In this re-
6 spect there is no better model than the Iliad!

Schiller did not execute, or even commence, the project
he has here so philosophically sketched: the constraints of
his present situation, the greatness of the enterprise com-
pared with the uncertainty of its success, were sufficient
to deter him. Besides, he felt that after all his wide excur-
sions, the true home of his genius was the Drama, the depart-
ment where its powers had first been tried, and were now
by habit or nature best qualified to act. To the Drama he
accordingly returned. The History of the Thirty-Years War
had once suggested the idea of G-ustavus Adolphus as the
hero of an epic poem; the same work afforded him a sub-
ject for a tragedy: he now decided on beginning Wallenstein.
In this undertaking it was no easy task that he contem-
plated; a common play did not now comprise his aim; he
required some magnificent and comprehensive object, in